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New Publications In the Press 


Owing to the present difficulties in the printing and binding trades, we are 
unable to guarantee the date of publication of the following titles. We wish, however, 
to draw the attention of librarians to these important forthcoming works. 


MODERN PUBLIC LIBRARIES: 
THEIR PLANNING AND DESIGN 


By E. H. ASHBURNER, B.Arch., F.R.LBA., A.1.Struct.E. Demy 8vo. Iilus. 
Cloth. Pp. 192. 16 Plates and 12 folding Plans. Price £1 5s. Od. net 


likely to be of assistance to future designers. The book covers a field which has been largely 
neglected for many years and, at @ time which may well prove to be the lull preceding a period 
of intense building activiny the information it gives cannot fail to prove of essential to 
architects and librarians ali 


PHILOSOPHY OF CLASSIFICATION 


By A. ‘Broaprretp, M.A. (City Reference Library, Leicester). Cloth. Demy 


Svo. Pp. vi. 112, 12s. 6d. net 
The logic of classification tends, perhaps, to become stereotyped and unduly circumscribed in 
theoretical librarianship. The present work aims to do more justice to the subtleties of the subject, 
and to indicate a few of its wider bearings. Current views are critically estimated, in the spirit 
of controversy which is essential to the continued existence of any serious study. To these students 
who not only desire to practise classification successfully, but feel impelled (or are required) to 
go somewhat more searchingly into classification as a mental instrument, this book suggests 
where some of the problems lie, and what principles will help to clarify thought about them, 


By R. A. Peppre (author of “ Place Names in Imprints,” “ Railway Literature, 
1556-1830,” “ Fifteenth Century Books,” “ National Bibliographies,” etc., etc.) 


be extra. 


A TABULATION OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


Classified Tables for the Arrangement of all Types of Material relating to Libraries of all Kinds 


By James D. Stewart (Bermondsey Public Libraries). Cloth. ny Ante 
£1 15s. Od, net 


Pp. 250 
A work for Post-war Lmeete Serer | New Buildings; New, Extended and Special Services ; 
nate Oy Inter-Library Relations; Organised Management and Information. 
Plan of your Library service systematically with the aid of Stewart's 
TaputaTion oF LIBRARIANSHIP. 


GRAFTON & GO., Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.1 
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. | SUBJECT INDEX OF BOOKS 
et UP TO AND INCLUDING 1880. A—Z 
q | Fourth Series at £12 125. Od. net per copy. ve 
i} A strictly limited edition. Prospectus with Specimen Page on Application. 
| few sete of Series I, II and III can still be supplied et £81. 10s. Od, net the set. Postage will 
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Editorial 

Tr is now just forty-eight years since, on the first page of THe Lisrary Wor.p, James Duff 
Brown wrote: ‘ for quite a number of years Librarians and Library Authorities have been 
urging the establishment of a magazine which will reflect accurately and systematically the 
various phases of modern library work and progress. A demand has also arisen for a magazine 
of a more independent nature than anything hitherto issued, or, at least, one which is not 
hampered in any way by official connexion with a Society or other public body.” As then, 
we open the first page of the Forty-Ninth Volume we are glad to assert that through the 
two generations of our existence the policy, enunciated in our first Editorial has been sustained. 
It cannot be greatly improved upon for our future, although library policy may and will 
change rapidly if all present prognostications have any substance in them. We intend, so far 
as we can, to promote progress, to endeavour to allow expression to younger writers, to 
support all the good efforts of the Library Association and any other body which energizes 
libraries, but never to be subservient to them or fear to ask questions. 

* * * * * 

There is interest in surveying what that first volume had to convey: In personalia, 
Birmingham had just allowed the retirement of the great Mullins ; T. W. Hand was the new 
librarian of Leeds; Thomas Johnston had just been appointed librarian of the new library 
at Hornsey ; John Morley had made “ an able speech ” at the opening of the Arbroath public 
library ; J. H. Quinn was engaged on a Manual of Library Cataloguing and Indexing, and Brown 
had just published his on Library Classification. In other publications ‘‘ nearly every month 
sees some library joining the ranks of those which issue little magazines, in place of catalogue- 
supplements, and so-called bulletins” ; in faét, fourteen had issued them. Leétures by Mr. 
John Macfarlane of the British Museum had just finished: the Editor offered a half-guinea 
for the best notes submitted by a student. Salaries may be gauged from that at Hornsey for 
its chief—{180 and residence. H. R. Tedder was President of the Library Association ; 
J. Y. W. MacAlister (Sir John later) was ‘ hon. sec.” and was retiring to be succeeded by 
“ Mr. Frank Pacy, Librarian of St. George, Hanover Square . . . a very able man.”” On which 
appointment it is also remarked : ‘‘ Though our own feeling in this matter is against a muni- 
cipal librarian being a prominent officer in the Association, there is no reason why the 
experiment should not be tried, nor why members should not contribute in every way to 
aid Mr. Pacy.” Present members will appreciate that! In America the A.L.A. has Herbert 
Putnam for president and for secretary Melvil Dewey ; in the L.A. of Australasia, two years 
old, H. C. L. Anderson, Librarian of the Public Library of New South Wales, was hon. secre- 
tary. The L.A.A. was a going concern which had recently put forth under B. L. Dyer, 
The Library Assiftant, which had “ attained a degree of punctuality which must have almost 
petrified the subscribers to other journals.” The main article was the first of a series of Studies 
in Library Practice by J. D. Brown and, during the year, Peter Cowell, E. A. Baker, Ballinger, 
Burgoyne, Dent, Jast, J. J. Ogle, Pacy and H. D. Roberts all contributed, some rather 
riefly. 

This piéture is one upon which we can refleét to-day. There were famous librarians then, 
Struggling with the miser views of their employers in public libraries and, financially, not 
much happier in other libraries. The problems of 1898, however, in staffing, book-seleétion, 
cataloguing and library training were all there just as they are now ; there has been immense 
advance but no final solution of any of them ; which is just as well since a perfected craft is 
soon a petrified one as, indeed, ours would be if those who rail against librarianship studies 
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had their way. Here, on the threshold of what we believe to be a new day, with calls upon 

us of unusual magnitude, THe Lrsrary Wor p will stand for constant scrutiny and re-scrutiny 

of every a by which libraries are administered and resolutely refuse to accept the 

suggestion that any old problem cannot be reviewed in the light of now. So we invite men and 

women, whatever their age, who have given thought to such problems, to submit them to us. 
* * * 


That the English Government occasionally shows some imagination in the literary and 
high cultural fields was proved by its purchase of the Codex Siniaticus, at {[100,000, some years 
ago for the British Museum. It is now announced that it contributes £60,000, half the cost 
for the purchase of the music library of Paul Hirsch music library, now housed on loan in 
Cambridge University Library, also for the British Museum, the Pilgrim Trust contributing 
£50,000 more towards the total of £120,000. This amazing sum buys a collection which is 
said to have occupied fifty years in the making, and which contains unique first editions of 
classical and pre-classical composers including a praétically complete set of full orchestral 
scores of operas since the beginning of opera in 1600 to the present ; all the complete editions 
of the great composers, as well as the early and late theoretical books and important periodicals. 
It will make the British Museum music library the fullest and best in the world. These are 
great claims and such a purchase is a great library occasion. 

* * * 

The appointment to the chief librarianship of Leeds of Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings is an 
event which will give pleasure to the profession. In his work at Rugby, Sheffield and as Mr. 
Gordon’s deputy at Leeds, he has shown organizing ability, the forward outlook, excellent 
taste in advertising methods and good scholarship. He merits are such that he has been 
appointed Chairman of the Library Association Education Committee this year. He will, 
we are confident, maintain and even extend, the remarkable organization Mr. Gordon has 
given to Leeds. * * * * * 

The retirement of Mr. Richard J. Gordon must not pass without some special notice. 
Those who met him in May at the Blackpool Conference, looking the picture of healthful 
vigour, found it hard to believe that at the end of July he would, under the age rule, cease 
to be an aétive librarian. A native of Swansea, there, and as Librarian of Rochdale, he learned 
his craft and came into prominence at Sheffield; when the skilful vigour with which he built 
a = library service out of the “‘ dust-hole of desolation” which the system was when he 
inherited it, placed Sheffield definitely upon the library map. His able deputy and successor 
there has been able to pilot the system to a new central library and the service which we admire 
to-day. At Leeds Gordon again recreated the system he found there. Central library was 
remodelled ; branches which are a delight to readers and librarians were built ; publicity 
and especially a series of reading guides of much influence were put forth ; his circulation 
ran from the million to several millions. So much for Leeds, although it is not even a skeleton 
of the story for which his city university have him a recognizing honorary degree. In the 
Library Association he was chairman of the Finance Committee for many years and in all 
meetings he was a clear, deft and earnest speaker of orderly mind. He retired only last year 
from the Vice-Presidency and we know he was nominated for the Presidency itself but his 
modesty made him refuse it. Not the least of his successes was the winning of the charming 
lady who, as Mrs. Gordon, has shared his long service and who has been so gracious oad 
beloved a visitor to so many library meetings. His tolerance and generosity to younger men 
have been notable. His going is a loss to Leeds, but we hope that there are as yet good and 
active years in which, in private counsels, he may still serve librarianship. 

* * * * * 

We have received from the Derbyshire County Library one of the most attractive library 
handbooks we remember to have seen. It is a small quarto of twenty pages, containing first- 
rate photographs, by The Times photographers and others of equal merit, showing the typical 
beauties of the lovely Midland county of mountain and stream. Three library photographs are 
men, ge ; and printed in red type on every page is some little piece of essential informa- 
tion about the services of the library, while the main text consists of a well-chosen seleétion 
of local my ey works, It is perhaps the most extravagant brochure of this type we 
have seen, but it will, in the end, be a thoroughly good piece of library economy. 
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The Home Bindery 
By Joun L. Hosss, F.L.A. (Derby Public Libraries) 


Pustic libraries are now encountering enormous difficulties in getting their books repaired 
and rebound, and the faét is causing many libraries to reconsider the benefits of having a 
home bindery as an adjuné to the library system. I know that one or two have recently 
set up a binding room in an attempt to escape from their present predicament. 

Writing from experience of a library which saw fit to organize its own bindery, with 
a skilled Staff, before the first World War, and which has maintained it ever since, I may say 
that the experiment has never been regretted, and has frequently been a source of gratification. 
Indeed we have recently been approached by brother librarians, seeking our aid in rebinding 
their own Stock. 

Commercial bookbinders have been obliged by several factors drastically to limit their 
services. With the output of new books restri€éted and modern utility bindings incapable 
of withstanding heavy wear, the position has, in many quarters assumed serious proportions. 
One harassed librarian of my acquaintance confesses to having 25,000 books awaiting rebind- 
ing. The bottle-neck in the production of new books is in the binding process and until this 
is materially eased, it is unlikely that binding firms will be able to increase their services to 
libraries. 

For a sizeable library system the establishment of a binding workshop would appear to 
offer a reasonable solution, especially where there are a number of branch libraries. Details 
are few, but experience would seem to indicate that they have proved economical and advan- 
tageous where they have been tried. The initial equipment needed is not great. Primary 
requirements are a fairly large guillotine, presses, and the necessary hand-tools, fillets and 
brass types. A library bindery cannot afford the expensive machinery necessary to treat books 
rapidly. In our own case, lettering and sewing is still done by hand; and the method of 
hand-sewing on tapes inserted between split boards is better, if slower, than machine sewing. 
The life of a book depends on the quality of the workmanship rather than on the materials 
used. The majority of our fiction rebindings outlast the paper. 

In normal times it does undoubtedly cost more to rebind books on the premises than to 
send them to one of the contraéting firms of library binders. An approximate costing of the 
process here at Derby some years ago disclosed that it did cost between 2d. and 3d. more per 
volume to rebind our own books, although the specialist services also performed by the 
bindery were not taken into account. Labour costs considerably exceed the cost of materials, 
particularly when the books are hand-sewn. 

This is but one side of the piéture, however, and there are compensatory advantages to 
a home bindery which, in my view, more than offset the increased cost. It obviates, for instance 
the checking and preparation of binding lists, not to mention packing and postage, which 
in a large system can occupy almost the full working time of an assistant. This, in itself, tends 
greatly to balance the extra cost. It facilitates close co-operation between the library staff 
and the binders, never easily achieved outside. 

The charges of the specialist binding firms have risen immensely recently. Home bindery 
charges have not increased to a comparable extent, although labour costs have risen and 
materials are dearer. Suitable cloths are difficult, but not impossible, to obtain; some of 
those available will not take gold lettering satisfactorily. Gold leaf is almost non-existent 
just now, and we are using metal for fiction. Egg albumen or glair, for fixing gold to the 
books has disappeared entirely, although it may be possible to obtain it on a Board of Trade 
permit. The available substitute sizes are not really satisfactory on cloth covers. 

Rebinding fiction and children’s books in plain, drab colours can be a huge waste of 
time and material. The effort to achieve greater durability has militated against the adoption 
of brighter covers. Yet a durable binding which is repellent to readers is not economical, 
for unattractive books simply remain on the shelves. The vagaries of the reading-public are 
unfortunately, incalculable. The quality of the text matters little, but the cover must be bright 
and enticing. Well-tanned leather is far superior to other materials, and quarter-leather 
bindings give longer life with a neater appearance, at a slightly increased cost. 
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Rebinding books is but one of the tasks performed by the home bindery. New books 
can be or rapidly and efficiently in gold by the finisher, without sending them off the 
premises, and thus make their appearance on the shelves with the minimum of delay. Magazine 
cases may be made cheaply and to requirements and are ready within a matter of hours. Those 
magazines and periodicals which are bound for permanent preservation need not be out of 
circulation for weeks at a time. Indeed, they are always available, and are often consulted 
during the binding process, an advantage which applies with equal force to reference books. 

Propositions and special books wanted for aaee will receive priority treatment, which 
cannot be expected from outside firms. Quite frequently new books are received from the 
publishers with a seétion misplaced, a simple matter for the library binder to reétify. 

The repair of old or valuable works, the restoration of ancient bindings, the flattening, 
mending and general treatment of documents are other routine jobs tackled quickly and 
efficiently. Our bindery staff rendered considerable assistance to the Town Clerk’s Depart- 
ment some years ago when many of their records were damaged by flood. We find it easier 
to have most of our local pamphlets bound in stiff covers, a simple operation which helps to 
pteserve them and solves our filing problems. 

The result of last year’s working reveals that, with two female sewers, one forwarder 
and one finisher, 4,721 books were rebound, 194 repaired or recased, 4,197 lettered and 
numbered in gold and 40 magazine cases made. The volume of work done has decreased in 
recent years, and before the War a record number of 10,724 items was dealt with. 


Commonplace Reflections 
By a Provincia LIBRARIAN 

“ THERE is no more innocent stupidity than the keeping of a diary,” I remarked. I don’t 
often expand to my Committee member but we were taking coffee—yes, we had no stronger 
incentive to loquacity—after a meeting which had been brief, harmonious and satisfa€tory—in 
some ways. I qualify it, because I am by no means sure that a committee cannot be too good ; 
by which I mean one that accepts without criticism or concern all the recommendations of its 
~ Beerseng It may be from content with his efficiency. Contrariwise, it may be the indifference 
born of the conviétion that he is doing the best that can be done and to interfere is superfluous.” 

“* Wouldn’t that be a satisfactory position ?”” my Committee man asked. 

“* The one need, I suggest, of men is faith in their own work. That is sustained by keen 
and therefore critical interest in it. Where that is lacking ‘i 

“Can he not create it? Your agenda this evening, for example, was routine quite 
satisfactorily carried out ; you brought out that after-war reading increases, that the Staffing 
Committee is still engaged in grading your staff, that our re-development scheme is blocked 
by the housing situation . 

“ But the book list, I suggest 

“Yes; there something might be said for a discussion; but to what end? There are 
a few co-opted members who are specialists and when they have anything to say | sit up and 
listen but, even there, men like myself can only ask questions. How many committees can 
discuss a work on eleétrical theory, or anything that is not their speciality or of which they 
have not recently read in the newspapers ? They naturally rely upon the librarian who surely 
understands what he recommends.” 

“* That is your faith. It has its consolations even for a librarian.” 

“Again, our best questions occur to us after the meetings ; at least that is my own case. 
It is so when I make any sort of speech, a business which I abominate. When I have sat down 
the words, or anyway the ideas, pour in upon my mind, when it is too late to use them. 
But one or two occur to me now. Attribute it to ignorance—but this fiction question ; 
doesn’t it worry you at times ?” 

“* You mean as to the inadequacy of our provision ? Only occasionally and then not for 
long. It is beyond the power of any public * a to supply a sufficiency of new fiction in a 
specific sense. By which I mean, impossible to have enough copies to satisfy, in its initial 
Stages, the demand for any novel. You will recall that Councillor Reynolds wanted half of 
the book fund devoted to fiction, on the ground that readers were entitled to most of what 
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“Advisedly,” I should say 

“ In my view, yes ; but the practical point is that even had he succeeded, the funds would 
not buy enough to meet the immediate demand. I think the only library which professes to 
supply books hot from the press has an annual subscription of six guineas per reader—or had, 
as long ago a8 1932; it may have increased since. If you have twenty-thousand readers and 
ten per cent.—a modest estimate— want the new best-seller—that is two thousand of them ; 
if we buy fifty copies, which would be a large number for the ordinary library—it would 
take from eight to ten weeks before the first demand could be met. Only 200 copies would 
meet it immediately and, at present rates, that would cost £100.” 

“That seems clear enough. I suppose what really emerges is that the novel-reading 
addi&, who seems to me a sort of literary gin drinker, who may be none the worse morally 
for that though I doubt it, can be satisfied only if he is prepared to buy his own books ? ” 

** But that is a possibility only for the wealthy. No; I suggest we must rest firmly on the 
principle that if a book is worth reading it will keep and may be read to equal advantage, or 
almost, a year hence. There are objeétions to that at the moment, however 

mean the books won’t last physically ? 

“‘ They won’t, and replacement in a year’s time is problematical.” 

“‘T am rather conscious that your fiétion stock is not your strong point at present ; but, 
even if you could get your two hundred copies, would they not be an embarrassment when the 
red-hot demand evaporated ?” 

‘““No; we should discard those which were not already worn out, leaving only enough 
to keep the ‘ final end’ readers supplied.” 

“Who are they?” 

“Well: our experience is that the novel which creates a sensation, as did The Good 
Companions in 1929—yes, it’s as long ago as that !—with the ative reading public, does not 
filter down to the notice of the generality until about two years after; they are the ‘ final ’ 
end. You will have noticed, however, the rapidity with which books ‘ in stri€& conformity 
with war-time economy’ get dirty ; their thin, friable paper and flimsy, flexible cases invite 
dirt and receive it. Their life will be short enough to relieve me of any fears that their 
presence will embarrass me later. If there was danger of it doing so, we should scrap them 
ruthlessly.” 

‘But you have always told me that the librarian had a duty to preserve books for 
posterity.” 

“If ever I said that, and I suppose I must have done as it is a chestnut amongst librarians 
and not a layman’s remark, it is a saying to which requires many qualifications. We have only 
to look at nineteenth century literature to see how much there was which seemed enduring 
from which the interest has now evaporated. Only in a few great libraries is it desirable to 
conserve beyond the reasonable physical life of the book. Proteét it from ill-use, yes, but 
don’t seek to prolong its life beyond its useful stages.” 

“Are there no exceptions to this ?” 

“T am speaking —_ of the current novel, although much the same reasoning applies 
to some other classes of books. One has to be careful with these others however; a book 
may be out-of-date but in some libraries, the large ones, it is not superfluous, and in such 
libraries as ours it is not obsolete so long as there is no revised edition of it, while in a small 
library it may be inimical and should be removed. There is a certain doétrine here, preached 
by our librarian-teachers, that we ought to keep every novel that is about or originates in the 
town and not only novels.” 

“ Surely, though, if a book is obsolete in one library it must be so in another ?” 

‘‘ You appreciate, I am sure, the value of a complete sequence of books on such a subje& 
as aviation. The student of the whole matter approaches it historically and the obsolete work 
may be a link in his series. I would urge strongly that the cataloguer inserts prominently in 
the book a label with its date and drawing attention to its position in the subject.” 

“Your main trouble, however, is the worn State of fiction ?” 

“Certainly. I have striven for years to eradicate the Clemence Dane heroine’s libel of 
‘seas library books as ‘ dirt and dogs’ ears.’ To-day, so far as fi€tion is concerned, it is no 
onger libel, Half my fiction must go to the pulping machine as soon as something to replace 
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it is available. It is the universal experience. Only a few days ago a ‘ shop-library owner ’ 
asked me if he could buy some of my worn books for use in his ‘ library.’ It was not meant 
to be, but was, irony.” 

“ Tt will prove a costly business, won’t it ?” 

“ Relatively, yes, but at the moment you are more generous to public librtries than you 
were. I am speaking impersonally. It certainly will cost about twice as much per volume to 
make good the wear and tear. There is a faint sign of reprints of popular books appearing on 
the skyline ; they are 4/6 against the 2/- and 2/6 they cost in 1939.” 

“That is not unreasonable. You approve, I gather, of cheap books ? ” 

“No. They often give poor ideas of book ee Although, as you know, there 
have been some miracles at one shilling in the old days. If a man wants a book he should 
want it in good form and want to keep it and should avoid anything but the best. Some 
of the private libraries, as the salvage campaign revealed, were mainly of the most con- 
temptible junk ; which often had been treasured for years.” 

Dearer books must drive people more and more to libraries. Won’t the demand over- 
whelm them ? You do not now serve fifty per cent. of possible readers, do you ?” 

‘Tt would not be an undesirable fate. We have reached fifty per cent. in some towns on 
our registers, but no town library that IT know could serve fifty per cent. every week. We 
should indeed be swamped.” 

“ Well, the time goes on. Didn’t you say something about a diary or diary-keeping ? ” 

“T did; we have wandered, but that is the tendency of conversations. I keep one and 
I want to discuss some of its entries—foolish as they are—with you.” 

“* That must be later, I’m afraid. As to the stupidity of diary-keeping, I am too lazy to 
do it. I often wish I could. Mine has usually lasted a week when it has been my good or 
bad fortune to receive a brilliant new diary as a Christmas gift. We will meet next month and 
then you must tell me what you mean.” 


Books Versus Films 


A Survey of Preferences Amongst Younger Readers compiled from a questionnaire 
circulated amongst young readers using The Tottenham Public Libraries. 
THE main points covered were as follows : 
i. Preference for books or films ; 
ii. Types of films preferred from Animal, Adventure, Gangster, Cowboy, Cartoon, 
General Knowledge, Educational ; 
iii, Attendance at present Saturday morning film shows ; 
iv. Desire for a Junior Cinema Club, to meet on Saturday mornings, to be established 
in this district. 
Opinions were taken, as far as possible equally, from children attending each grade of 
school in the area, separate analyses being made subsequently for Age Groups and Sexes. 
The following is a brief summary of the results obtained. 


1. SCHOOLS 

(a) Elementary. More than 80 per cent. stated a preference for films as against books, the 
most popular types being Cowboy (34 per cent.), Cartoon (23 per cent.) and Animal 
(19 per cent.). Saturday morning film shows had been attended at least once by only 
25 per cent., but a desire for the formation of a Saturday morning Junior Cinema Club 
was expressed by practically 100 per cent. 

(b) Intermediate. 65 per cent. preferred films to books and those most popular were 
Cowboy (30 per cent.), Gangster (25 per cent.) and Cartoon (20 per cent.). Slightly 
less attended the Saturday film shows than from Elementary schools—zo per cent.— 
but the idea of a Junior Club received 100 per cent. support. 

(c) Higher. The popularity of books and films was much more even in this grade, films 
being preferred by only 55 per cent., Adventure (32 per cent.) being most popular 
followed by Educational, Animal and Cowboy (14 per cent. each). Saturday film 
show attendances rose to 57 per cent., while 96 per cent, were in favour of a Junior 
Cinema Club being started, 
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z. AGE Groups 

(a) 7—9 years. 75 per cent. preferred films to books and Cowboys (43 per cent.) and 
Cartoons (39 per cent.) were easily the most popular. Only 18 per cent. had attended 
Saturday film shows, but, even so, 97 per cent. expressed a wish for a Junior Cinema 
Club to be commenced and to meet on Saturday mornings. 

(b) 10—12 years. Preference for films was again 75 per cent., but the most popular types 
in this group were Cowboys (27 per cent.), Gangster (20 per cent.) and Animal 
(18 per cent.). Attendance at Saturday morning film shows increased to 32 per cent., 
and the suggestion of a Saturday morning Junior Cinema Club received 100 per cent. 
su rt. 

(c) 1 ry over. As with the Higher Grade schools, the popularity of films and books 
was more even, 58 per cent. expressing a preference for films, Cowboys (26 per cent.), 
Gangsters (26 per cent.), Animal and General Knowledge (16 per cent. each) being 
the most popular. Attendance at Saturday shows was 40 per cent. and support for the 
commencement of a Junior Cinema Club was given by 95 per cent. 

3. SEXES 

(a) Boys. 80 per cent. preferred seeing films to reading books, films liked most being 
Cowboys (34 per cent), Gangster (21 per cent.) and Cartoons (15 per cent.). 30 per 
cent. attended the present Saturday morning film shows and 95 per cent. support was 
given for the formation of a Saturday morning Junior Cinema Club. 

(b) Girls. Films were preferred to books by 68 per cent., those most popular being Cow- 
boys (26 per cent.), Cartoons (22 per cent.) and Animal (20 per cent.). The number 
who attended the present film shows on Saturday mornings was 30 per cent. and 98 
per cent. were in favour of organising a Junior Cinema Club to meet on Saturday 


mornings. 

Generally speaking, it is seen that preferences vary correspondingly according to grade of school and age, 
but it is quite clear that, of the two, Standard of education has a greater effet than mere age in the improvement 
of taste and in reducing the appeal of films. Higher grade school children, who show the highest attendance 
at film shows, also show the highest preference Soe books as against films. Making allowance for the faét that 
they are in some cases older and are therefore permitted to travel further, it is still apparent that, whilst they 
enjoy seeing films, this enjoyment does not detraét from their interest in books and reading ; in faét, it may 
well be that the one tends to Stimulate the other. To a lesser degree, of course this must be true of all the children 
whose opinions were recorded, for, as explained in the opening paragraph, opinions were taken only from 
children who were already using the libraries, and, therefore, were all readers to some extent. From the results 
obtained, this appears to apply rather more to girls than to boys. 

Although it is clear that the most generally popular films are Cowboy and Cartoon films, the higher grade 
school children, who express a Strong preference for a rather quieter type of adventure film, are again- the 
exception. As might be expeéted, they show a much wider and more varied taste than the other groups, 
and the not inconsiderable demand for educational films indicates a genuine desire to learn something from 
what they see—and read, almost certainly. The conclusion to be drawn, therefore, is surely that, during the next 
few years, when the effeét of a higher school leaving age is felt, a general rise in standards of taSte may be antici- 
pated, not only of juvenile and adolescent readers and film-goers, but of adults also. 

The difference between the numbers attending the present Saturday film shows in neighbouring distri€ts 
and the numbers expressing a desire for a Club to be formed locally, indicates that distance, particularly in the 
case of younger children, is at present the greatest obstacle to attendance, though a contributory cause may be 
that programmes do not always fill requirements. The faét that distance from their homes of the present Clubs 
is preventing attendance is emphasized by the 7—9 group, only 18 per cent. of whom attended, whilst 97 per 
cent. wished a Club to be formed locally. 

Some of the reasons which were given for the choice of films and preferences for books or films were both 
amusing and instruétive. The main reasons for the choice of Cowboy, Adventure and Gangster films were 
“ excitement,” “ thrills ” and a “ feeling of suspense,” but exceptions in the case of Cowboy films were “ appre- 
ciation of scenery ’’ and “‘ interest in horseriding.”” Preference for Animal films was almost always explained 
by “ interest in animals ”’ and “‘ love of animals,” while choice of Cartoons was invariably supported by “ because 
I like to laugh.” Educational films were chosen “‘ because I like to learn something in my spare time.” Reasons 
given for preference of books to films were “I can always read a book but I cannot always see a picture,” 
“ books are more original and have no fancy corners which spoil films,”’ and “ I can sit by the fire and read a 
book.’”’ Other reasons were “ books always tell you the full story, films only give you a part of it,” “ films 
move and speak too fast,” “‘ books from the library cost nothing, cinemas cost a shilling ” and “ because I like 
to read in bed.” Choice of films as against books was supported by such reasons as “ books use too many 
confusing words,” “ films are easier to understand and they show how things are done,” “‘ you can see what 
is going on and imagine at the same time ”’ and “ because films give real life, books only tell a story.” 

The results of the Survey suggest possibilities for libraries and cinemas working together, each providing 
a Stimulus for the other’s aétivities, to the advantage of the young people whose interests they do so much 
to influence. The formation of a Junior Cinema Club, showing, as L as practicable, films chosen in collabora- 
tion with the libraries and linked—perhaps by means of slides displayed after the film—with books related to 
the film and giving also general details of the library service, wold surely be a desirable step in this direétion, 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear Deuzera, 

A Repry ts Dug 
to you for a most instructive and cogent letter, which the Editor published in April and, if 
the space I have to-day is elastic enough I will see what I can say in discussing your review 
of the things that matter. The immediate matter that is exercising me is public library 


STAFF GRADING 

under the so-called National Charter. When this mauve-coloured pamphlet hove in sight at 
first my reaction was: ‘‘At last! here is a new vista in the life of the local government officer. 
He may now walk a little way out of the shadow of poverty. If qualified, he may even be 
able to buy a new suit — being available or abolished) without endangering the rent 
payment or the payment of his mortgage interest.” You see, I have the idea that this Charter 
was not merely an attempt to give everyone an increase of salary, but a genuine effort to lift 
local government service to an entirely new level of cash value—the only value that has 
immediate influence. “‘ What you earn is what you are and is what you are worth” is as 
fully believed as if it were really true. A librarian, I thought, is a professional person; he 
must necessarily come into what, in short, are called the A.P.7’. scales ; the Provincial Council 
will assure that. Indeed, will it ? You can appeal, of course, to your own authority—much 
good in that !—and, failing there, to the P.C. At what stage, however, is the appeal made 
when it concerns the advertising of posts 


Qurre WRoNGLY CLASSIFIED 

and, I suggest deliberately so ? The Library Association, acting, in neutral, for us all? We 
know that the L.A. scrutinized the Charter and said ‘‘ thus and thus shall the librarian be paid ” 
and we also know the Provincial Council almost fell over itself in its eagerness to tell our 
employers that we were nobody in their eyes and our recommendations should be ignored. 
This, hitherto inconceivable, insult to our Royal Charter does not suggest that the influence 
of the L.A. is likely to be effeétive when it protests—if it does. Yet, protest I say it must, 
against the advertisements which are appearing nowadays, in which important (or ought-to- 
be important) library posts appear thus : 

Paddington: Female Senior Assistant for the Junior Departments, {268—304 per 
annum. (Clerical division of the National Salary Scale). ‘‘ Candidates must be 
Associates or Fellows of the Library Association.” 

Esher: Librarian, Esher and Molesey Branches of the Surrey County Library (Higher 
Clerical Division, etc.). ‘Applicants must possess the Fellowship or Associateship 
of the Library Association.” 

Another, perhaps with slightly more reason, because one can “ get out ” of the grade, asks for 
an experienced classifier and cataloguer “ in accordance with... the General Division.” 

Now—if the Charter means anything at all, these advertisements are an inaccurate 

application of it. No diplomaed librarian can possibly be in a “‘ clerical” division. One of 
two things has happened in these cases: either the authority which issues it has determined 
that we are not administrative, professional or technical, which is a common but manifestly 
absurd view; or, as is probable, recognizing that we are, is under the impression that librarians 
are, and must be, cheap and if they are scaled as professional they will someday receive a 
salary comparable with the accountant’s and the teacher’s. To scotch these they have made 
the grading of which we complain. 

In its own way, equally offensive to me, is the Civil Service Commission’s advertisement 


of the 
LIBRARIANSHIP OF THE COLONIAL OFFICE 


which is to be filled—God save England—by “‘ competitive interview of suitable applicants,” 
whatever that may be (do the candidates appear simultaneously and compete vocally ?) 
Applicants must have a good honours degree and (here is the poetry of the advertisement) 
familiarity with the organization of a big library would be an advantage, though technical 
knowledge of librarianship is not essential.” We librarians have seen one or two such advertise- 
ments before and it should be insisted that “‘ technical knowledge ” is just what /s essential 
in such a post. The point is that, in spite of nearly seventy years of advocacy, we have not 
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BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED ANNUAL 
RECORD OF LONDON, EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW AND AMERICAN 
BOOK AUCTIONS 


The indispensable Guide to the Current Values of Old Books, each volume giving 14,000 quotations approx. 


SUBSCRIPTION £2 2S. NET PER ANNUM, 
Now ready:—Vol. 40 for 1942-43, £2 25. net. 


Vol. 41 (Auction Season 1943-44) in the press. 
Owing to the paper shortage the issue in Quarterly Parts is suspended until further notice. 
THE THIRD GENERAL INDEX, covering Vols 21-30, Price £5 55. net. 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 
39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (Museum 0843) LONDON, W.C.1 


Colon Classification a 21s. Od. net 


Reference Service and Biblio- 


51 Great Russell St., W.C.1 


MADRAS 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION FO Y ES 
PUBLICATIONS 


Works by 


_$. R. RANGANATHAN. vast experience 
and resources are 


Prolegomena to Library Classifi- 
cation .. . 15s. 0d. ,, 


Library Classification Funda- 


mentals and Procedure .. 18s, 0d. ,, available for the 


Theory of Library Catalogue .. 15s.0d. ,, 


Vol. 2. Bibliography of 
Reference Books 286.04. ,, 


School and College Libraries .. 15s. 0d. ,, 
Classified Catalogue Code .. 18s.0d. Public Libraries Dept. 


(Second Edition) W. & G. FOYLE LTD. 


) Dictionary Catalogue Code .. 18s.0d. ,, 113-125 Charing Cross Road 


London, W.C.2 
GRAFTON & CO. Tel.: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
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yet persuaded either the high or the low that technical librarianship is more than a genteel, 
not very intelleétual, occupation. An appointment on the lines of the Foreign Office adver- 
tisement suggests the installing of a scholarly person in the library there who will have to 
depend upon others to teach him how to do the work for which he is to receive later a 
Thousand Guineas of public money as well as the bonus that is to be added, in consolida- 
tion, to it. If the Colonial Office, which ought to know the precise use of words, wants a 
scholar merely, this should be said—and the person appointed should not be called a 
librarian. 
How many of your ex-Service staff are to take 
WHOLE-TIME Lisrary CoursEsS— 
because now appears to be the time when applications for admission to Library Day Schools 
should be lodged with the Registrars at the City of London College, and at the technical 
colleges at Loughborough and Manchester. Some of them have possibly appointed their 
School Direétors by now and, I am assured although not from the highest levels, that some 
of the schools have already a goodly number of students. Problems of accommodation for 
those who must live away from their homes are severe; hence the need for haste. Many 
Students will have to wait for another year, I expe&. To me the whole experiment is one of 
much interest and the possible problems in it of tutors, text- and reference-books, actual 
class-work and so on are of great interest. The normal course appears to be a year. 
Your E1Gurt-Pornts 

is again proof that old questions face us in new phases. Take your reflections on the newsroom. 
To supply the newspaper to attract or to indicate jobs (through advertisements) and to 
provide for those who can’t buy it—these are old-fashioned reasons. If, however, the library 
is: 1, a microcosm—as someone has repeated lately—of knowledge, then the press cannot be 
excluded as in its first, often erratic and sometimes erroneous, flight, knowledge is caught by 
the daily paper. That it needs revision is admitted but, let us be fair, the remarkable faé& is 
that newspapers, which are produced at jet-propulsion speed, are so accurate. If the library 
is: 2, an information bureau of current affairs, at least in part, on the A.B.C.A. model or 
something like it, then how can we do without the newspapers ? What we want is to remodel 
the newsroom and to staff it with trained intelligence officers, not to abolish it, and that is a 
problem worthy of the thought and pen of a first-rate organizer. What about it, Delzeta ? 


STATISTICS 

and Statistical method are an evergreen topic. You recall that a certain London non-public 
library claimed once to have a more than six-figures’ stock ? The librarian counted everything 
as a volume from a picture postcard, broadside or pamphlet to the heaviest folio. Was he right ? 
It depends upon the viewpoint. Statistics are always possible of various interpretations and, 
if we lay down a general rule such as, any service a library performs which engages any part of its 
flock is entitled to its record, we see the difficulties surge towards us. It seems absurd to some to 
recognize the use of a directory which in a single reference may give a business man, or other, 
personal information of immense value—I don’t exaggerate—and quite laudable to recognize 
every issue of the most unreadable book I have struggled with lately, For Ever Amber. Which, 
think you, gave the greater service ? Again, the articles in The Times, say Wavell’s on general- 
ship : were they less valuable to the community than 1066 and A/l That ? which we do record ? 
Tell me: why do we keep statistics ? Is it so that the very few are able to compare what can’t 
be compared—the reading of fiétion which is a type of literature, with writings on knowledge 
which require an entirely different equipment and approach? If so, are they not utterly 
worthless except in the roughest manner to the librarian ? If, on the other hand, they are to 
show the quantity of material used, then every time a book, literary piece, directory, time 
table, or even newspaper, is consulted it has a right to its record; it is provided by the 
library funds and it has given service ; and none of us is capable of assessing accurately the 
value of that service to the multitude who make use of it. 

Leaving for another letter the six points that I have negleéted. Vale! ERatosTHENEs. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS,” — 
Editor, THe Lrsrary Wor-p, 
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Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. McCotvin 
(The Polytechnic). 


In the excellent monthly list of the ISLING- 
TON Public Libraries for May, Mr. Harrod 
reminds us that the present Islington Libraries 
are now forty years old, having been open in 
1906. ‘‘ The libraries were the last word in 
library design, incorporating the new, revolu- 
tionary and hotly debated principle of open 
access (allowing readers access to the shelves 
so that they can examine the books instead of 
making their seleétion from a printed cata- 
logue) of which the librarian of the time, 
James Duff Brown—the father of modern 
librarianship—was the chief exponent.” The 
buildings are still very much as originally 
planned and as a result with the great increase 
in readers there is a need for replanting of the 
whole buildings. As soon as opportunity 
allows Mr. Harrod will be the man to do this. 
From LEICESTER Museum and Art Gallery 
comes an excellent illustrated catalogue of the 
Anglo-Saxon Leicestershire and Rutland Ex- 
hibition which has been a great feature during 
the whole of June. The MIDDLESBROUGH 
Public Library Booklist and Bulletin gives a 
good list of titles, but only under general 
headings. The NORWICH Public Libraries 
list for April-June shows how much improved 
such a list is by the use of annotations. 
Norwich’s bulletin, together with The Readers’ 
Index of CROYDON, represent the best 
Standard library practice. The SOUTHPORT 
Library Bulletin has an article on ‘* John 
Galsworthy,” by Alan Storey in the second 
issue this year. The list of additions is well 
printed. On 29th May the SWINTON AND 
PENDLEBURY Arts Club, which is run 
under the auspices of the Public Library 
Committee, presented Michael Martin-Harvey 
and Winifred Bury in ‘“ The Patchwork 
Quilt.” We are very pleased to welcome the 
second number of the WOLVERHAMPTON 
Public Libraries’ Book List. In a very pleasantly 
worded editorial, Miss Atherton states some 
of the difficulties of the librarian to-day. As 
she says, ‘‘ Never before have so many used 
the libraries, yet never before have the numbers 
of available staff been so low. Greater quan- 
tities of books are needed to fill the demands, 
yet the supply of books is as stri€tly rationed 
as the supply of any other commodity. Those 
which we do succeed in obtaining wear out 


very quickly and cannot, as in pre-war days, 
be easily rebound to take on a new and longer 
lease of life.” Anyhow, Wolverhampton is 
one of the systems which is trying its best. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


EptnsurGH Public Libraries.—Report for the 
years 1944 and 1945. Librarian, R. Butchart, 
F.L.A. Stock: Lending, 456,858; Refer- 
ence, 189,399. Total Issues (1944), 3,897,650, 
(1945) 3,810,004. Branches, 13. 


The two years here reviewed were the busiest on 
record judging from the figures given of book circula- 
tion: 1944 was the peak year in the history of the 
Libraries, with 1945 a good second. Circulation last 
year, however, was more than 48,000 above the figures 
for 1943. Aggregate increase for the past two years 
amounted to 389,645 when compared with that of 
1942-1943. The drop in last year’s circulation was 
mainly attributable to the departure during the latter 
part of the year of many people resident in the City 
during the war, and to the lessening of the numbers of 
H.M. Forces stationed in the neighbourhood. The 
home-reading seétion of the Music Room was the 
busiest of the special departments with an issue pf 
nearly 50,000 volumes. A small branch library to 
serve the new housing area in Pilton was opened in 
January, 1945. The service is a temporary one and is 
widely patronised. Some of the older libraries have 
been extended, or rearranged, but in most of them, 
particularly the Central, the accommodation is taxed 
to the utmost. Sites have been obtained for a number of 
new branches to be established as soon as conditions 
permit. Three of the elder members of the Staff, whose 
aggregate years of service total 154, have recently 
retired. 


GainsporouGH Public Library.—Report for 
year ending 318t March, 1946. Librarian, 
Helen C. Kendrick, F.L.A. Population (est.), 
17,400. Rate, 4.5d. Income from Rate, 
£1,640. Total Stock, 16,248. Additions, 
981. Withdrawals, 1,164. Total Issue, 
157,035. Borrowers, 5,634; extra tickets, 
1,066. 


Steady maintenance, rather than spectacular pro- 
gress, is reported during the year under review. Once 
again figures show the Library to have been more 
widely used than ever before, although the total 
number of readers enrolled is slightly less than in the 
previous year. The ‘“ Useful Arts ’’ class once again 
showed a much extended appeal to readers, but there 
was a sharp fall in the demand for works of history and 
travel. Junior issues were well up on the previous year 
in spite of a falling off in the number of child borrowers. 
Total circulation increase on the year was but 2 short of 
4,000. The co-operation scheme with the Notts County 
Library is working satisfa€torily ; 114 readers from the 
area across the river are now using the Gainsborough 
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Keesings. A current subscriber to Keesings 
Contemporary Archives wishes to dispose of 
set complete since 1937 in four binding cases. 
What offers ? Library World, 51 Great 
Russell Street, W.C.1. Box number 8. 


Library where a loan colle&ion of County Library 
books is housed. The Committee record with deep 
regret the death of its oldest member, Sir Hickman 
Bacon, Bart., who presented the site on which the 
Library stands. 


NorTHAMPTON Pusiic LIBRARIES, 
AND Art GALLERY. Literature and the 
Arts.—Annual Report for year ending 31$t 
Oétober, 1945. Chief Librarian and Curator, 
Reginald W. Brown, F.L.A., F.R.S.A. 
Additions, 5,515. Total issue, 762,322. 
Branches, 4. 


This brief Report shows that there is already a 
tendency to return to more normal conditions after the 
past six years’ upheaval. Many temporary readers have 
returned to their homes after evacuation to the Borough, 
thus causing the total book issue to show a decrease 
when compared with the previous year. There was, 
however, an increase in the use of a number of classes 
of non-fiétional books. The Nursery Library, for 
children from 5 to 9 years of age, was greatly appre- 
ciated and widely used by parents during the year. 
Steps have been taken to secure a site for a new library 
at St. James’ End, while plans for the near future 
include the erection of a new branch at Kingsthorpe, 
for which a site has been secured. Many specimens and 
pictures from the Museums and Art Gallery have now 
been brought back from the places of safety to which 
they were taken on the outbreak of war. The Museums 
and Art Gallery were not closed during the war. 
Visitors to the Central Museum last year totalled 
33,250, and to the Abington Museum 65,485. 


RocHDALE Pusiic Lrpraries, Art GALLERY 
AND Museum.—74th Annual Report, 1944- 
1945. Chief Librarian and Curator, C. Stott. 
Population (1942), 81,550. Income from 
Rate, £9,895. Stock: Lending, 65,651 ; 
Reference, 19,874. Additions, 5,704. With- 
drawals, 7,812. Total issues, 755,229. 
Borrowers’ Tickets in force, 36,887. Branches 
6. Delivery Stations, 3. 


Book circulation in the year here reviewed fell 
below the previous year's total mainly owing to the 
closing of the Central Lending Library for three weeks 
due to the lack of central heating. The heating appara- 
tus, found to be defective, has been replaced and im- 
provements have been made for the provision of heat 
and hot water. There was also a falling off of borrowing 
by children from the school libraries. 3,141 new reader’s 
tickets were issued during the year. A series of le€&tures 
was arranged with the co-operation of a number of 
local Societies, and were well patronised. Ten special 
exhibitions were held in the Art Gallery.. With the 
exception of a few specimens the Museum was Still 
closed to the public at the time of issuing this Report. 


Book Seleé&tion Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 


AsHpurNER (EB. H.), B.Arch., F.R.I.B.A., 
A.l.Struct.E. Modern Public Libraries : 
their planning and design. Illus. Grafton. 
25s. od. net. 


A hearty welcome can be given to a new writer of 
professional literature. The author, a professional 
architeé&t, has had unique experience in library planning 
and design in that for a number of years he was en- 
gaged in a full time capacity, in the ereétion of two 
large central public libraries at Sheffield and Hudders- 
field. At Huddersfield he held the office of Library 
Architeét. It is because of the author’s length of pa 
with librarians that |e has been able, so successfully, 
to blend architeéture with librarianship. The result is 
that a most complete and comprehensive textbook on 
the subjeét has been produced. Very little criticism can 
be levelled at the treatment of the matter in the book. 
Brief historical and social references precede the 
practical matter, which in turn is followed by helpful 
appendices together with a bibliography and index 

The Huddersfield library was opened in April, 
1940, and not Oétober, 1939, as Stated on page 51. 
The plates and drawings could in some instances have 
been better placed nearer to the letterpress they 
illustrate. It would have facilitated reference if the 
folding lithographic plates at the end of the book had 
been (to use a binder’s term) “ thrown-out.” Instances 
are given where other departments (clinics, shops, etc.) 
are combined with the library, and the author has a 
slight leaning, under certain conditions, to this. From 
personal experience composite buildings should, 
wherever possible, be avoided. A brief explanatory list 
of the architectural terms used would have been help- 
ful and I would also suggest that doors with right angle 
locking springs (page 119) have their disadvantages. 
This is a “ key " book which should be available to all 
Students for the Library Association Examinations. 


Tue Liprary AssocraTion Year Book, 1946. 
The Library Association. 


Contains the usual features in the usual format. 
Mr. H. M. Cashmore, of Birmingham, is this year’s 
President, and an excellent portrait of him appears as 
frontispiece. It is to be hoped that next year’s issue will 
contain the list of members which in pre-war years 
proved so useful an adjuné& to the Year Book. 


Petree (Julia) Subje&t Headings. The History 
and Theory of the Alphabetical Subjeét 
Approach to Books. New York, H. W. 
Wilson Co. $2.75. 

The author’s long experience as cataloguer at 
Vassar College at the Union Theological Seminary 
and at Yale have admirably fitted her to produce the 
work under review. She has watched the di€ionary 
catalogue develop “ from a doubtful experiment to a 
Standard method of access to the collections of our 
American libraries,” 
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“In these early first years,’ she writes in her 
Preface, “* although Cutter had brilliantly outlined in his 
Rules a seétion on subject headings, his ‘ syndetic’ 
had not permeated our thinking. Our headings were 
mainly index captions. . . . It was only when I came to 
be solely responsible for making my own diétionary 
catalog that I began to think through the problems. 
Gradually it dawned on me as I worked through my 
classification schedules that I must work out my subjeét 
headings by the same logical method. Only when the 
whole group was analyzed, the subdivisions fitted with 
appropriate names and the relationships detined could 
one throw these names into an alphabetical sequence 
with proper cross references and build up a satis- 
factory subjeét heading list. This was catching on to 
Cutter’s basic idea of syndetic.”’ 

\fter discussing the History and Development of 
the Diétionary Catalogue the author deals with the 
principles evolved for subjeét headings and the prob- 
lems that arise from them in practice. An appendix by 
Dr. Henry B. Van Hoesen deals with “ Twelve Rules 
for Economy in Subjeét Headings.’’ The Bibliography 
is extensive and the index is adequate. 

Puiturps (W. Howard) A Primer of Book 
Classification. Association of Assistant 


Librarians, 1945. 7s. od. net. 

This is the fourth a —nee of this useful text- 
book. It has been revised throughout and details have 
been added on many topics. Chapters on Bliss, Brown 
and Dewey have been brought up to date. 

GENERAL 
Barnes (Margaret Campbell) My Lady of 
Cleves. Macdonald. 9s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Barnes here presents us with a picture of the 
Tudors seen through the eyes of Anne of Cleves. With 
rare insight we are shown how it must feel to be the 
bride of a man who had already had one of his wives 
beheaded and how Anne, as a woman, alone in a foreign 
land, faced scorn, suffering and frustration with a 
courageous and finally triumphant endurance. 

Bone (Gavin) Beowulf. In Modern Verse, 
with an Essay and Pictures. Illus. in colour. 


Blackwell. 15s. od. net. 

This edition of the poem is reprinted from the 
edition which appeared in November, 1945, and will be 
equally welcomed. The author, who was Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford, and an authority 
on Anglo-Saxon Poetry, died in 1942 before he had 
finally revised the work for publication. It is en- 
couraging to note the world-wide interest that is Still 
taken in this famous early poem. 

Bowen (Elizabeth) Anthony Trollope. A New 
Judgement. Illus. Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
Oxford University Press, 1946. 2s. 6d. net. 

Readers will welcome this printed version of “A 
New Judgement,” a version which was first broadcast 
by the B.B.C. on May 4th, 1945. An attraétive brochure. 
Catvocoresst (M. D.) Mussorgsky. Illus. 

Dent. tos. 6d. net. 


This further volume in the Master Musicians 
Series was the last of the Studies in Russian music in 
which M. D. Calvocoressi so successfully specialized. 
Although left unfinished, its publication was made 
possible by the kindness of Gerald Abraham. Some 
new biographical faéts appear in this work and the 


LUTTERWORTH 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS: 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


FRANK BALLARD, D.D. A selection, edited 
by Crete Gray, from the five volumes of The 
People’s Religious Difficulties. 4s. 6d. 


THE SINGING MOUNTAINS 


R. W. STEWART. Clergy and ministers who 
have to give sermons to children will find this 
collection of thirty-eight addresses both stimu- 


lating and directly useful. 5s. 
THE HORSEMAN WITH THE 
TORCH 


JESSIE POWELL. A book about John Wesley, 
bringing out the heroic and adventurous aspects 
of his life and work. For older children, par- 
ticularly boys. 4s. 


FORTHCOMING REPRINT: 
JUSTICE & THE SOCIAL ORDER 


EMIL BRUNNER, D.D. ‘*‘ Should be read by 
every clergyman and thoughtful Christian 
citizen.””-—C. of EB. Newspaper. 15s. 
Sales = -* 4-12, Halliwick Court Parade, 
Friern Barnet, London, N.12. 


critical discussions it contains make it the first im- 
portant book in English on its subjeét. The appendices 
contain a catalogue of Mussorgsky’s works and a 
bibliography. The eight full-page illustrations, include 
a facsimile page from the original manuscript of 
“ Boris Godunov.” 

Doster (J. Frank) A Texan in England. Illus. 

Hammond. tos. 6d. net. 

An entertaining account of life in England by a 
man who came from the Lone Star State. It is always 
well for Britishers to get a new point of view about 
the customs and manners of their country, and here is 
one which will both amuse and enlighten them. Mr. 
Dobie, it is claimed, can see straight through the foibles 
to the heart of a man and his environment, and his 
readers gain the result of his perspicacity. 

Herk ors (H. G. G.) For Such a Time as This. 
Lutterworth. 4s. net. 

The author, a priest of the Church of England, is 
chiefly concerned in this book in familiarizing his 
readers with the importance and growth on a world 
scale of the co-operation between C +hurches, that is to 
say with the “ ecumenical movement. His thesis is 
that this movement understood in its historical context, 
will make possible a more effective approach by the 
Churches to the present problems. 

Hirst (Francis W.) Principles of Prosperity. 
Hollis & Carter. 8s. 6d. net. 

The author was Editor of “ The Economist” 
before the first world war and is well known for his 
various works on Political Economy. In this book he 
has endeavoured to expound to the lay reader the 
principles and precepts of which he has made so 
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thorough a Study and the result is enlightening. Capital 

and Labour, Supply and Demand, Banking, Com- 

petition, Profit-sharing, National Expenditure and 

National Debt and many other important branches of 

the subject are discussed in such lucid language that 

they become clear to the understanding of the student 
as well as to those more advanced in the study of 

Economics in its many aspects. 

IpsEN (Henrik) Peer Gynt. English Version by 
Norman Ginsbury. Illus. Hammond. 
8s. 6d. net. 

In his notes on his translation of the play, Mr. 
Norman Ginsbury emphasises his intention of bringing 
out the “‘Aliveness ” of the complete poem rather than 
of interpreting the exaét meaning of each word. The 
result of his work is a new English version of the play 
produced at the close of 1944 at the Old Vic. The 
illustrations are from photographs by John Vickers of 
the Stage version of the play. The Foreword by the 
producer of the play, Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, is a good 
resumé of Ibsen's original work and the whole forms 
a welcome addition to Ibsenite literature. 

James (Admiral Sir W. M.) Portsmouth Letters, 
Illus. Macmillan. tos. 6d. net. 

These letters constitute a brief history of the War 
up to the defeat of Germany. New light is thrown on 
such episodes as the Dieppe operation and the five 
months bombing of Portsmouth. There are excellent 
pen-portraits of the many famous people who visited 
the port. The eight pages of illustrations include a fine 
drawing by Sir Muirhead Bone of H.M.S. Vietory in 
war-time. 

Jerreries (Richard) The Spring of the Year 
and other Nature Essays. [Illus. Lutter- 
worth. ros. 6d. net. 

This charming edition of some of Richard Jefferies’ 
best essays has been edited by Mr. Samuel Looker, 
who has had in view the intention of typifying the 
essence of spring in a world of visible beauty. This is 
the fourth of the works which have appeared under his 
auspices, It contains thirty essays, is provided with 
notes, and contains a list of the great nature-lover’s 
works. The wood engravings are by Agnes Miller 
Parker. 

Macrie (James) The How and Why of 
Photography. [llus. Vawser & Wiles, 
ss. od. net. 

A useful handbook for beginners in the photo- 
graphic arts, telling them the ins and outs of how it is 
done. A short historical introduétion leads on to a 
discussion of Physics and the Camera, Chemistry and 
the Film, and the Factors governing exposure. Definitely 
the book shows the uninitiated how and why photo- 
graphy is possible. There is an interesting note on the 
well-known belief that Christ was probably the first 
to be photographed. The formulae and tables are 
helpful and the reproduétions are good. 

MAITLAND (Patrick) European Dateline. Illus. 
Quality Press. 15s. od. net. 

This informative book on the Balkans was written 
by the Times correspondent during his visit to East 
Europe after Munich. It gives an excellent summary 
and picture of the background in this quarter up to 
1941. It will be seen that most European problems 
are direétly related to his area. This book is well pro- 
portioned and includes eight pages of photographs. 


Scorr (Hardiman) Adam & Eve & Us. Sylvan 
Press. Illus. 8s. 6d. net. 

His publishers have done Mr. Hardiman Scott 
excellently in this limited edition of his poems, pro- 
duced on handmade paper, supplied with decorations 
by Betty Dougherty, signed by artist and author, and 
admirably printed and bound. ‘Thus introduced, the 
selection of his poems here included take on an added 
beauty. Some of them have been colleéted from the 
various publications in which they have been pre- 
viously published and the whole forms a desirable gift 
for all lovers of poetry. 

Suaw (G. B.). Deans Marjorie, Ed.) Meeting 
at the Sphinx. Illus. Macdonald. tos. 6d. 


net. 

Marvellously illustrated with many piétures in 
colour, here is a description of Gabriel Pascal’s film 
version of Shaw's play, “ Caesar and Cleopatra,”’ with 
forewords by the author and the producer. Pascal, 
declares Shaw, is doing for the cinema what Diaghileft 
did for the Russian Ballet. Seétions deal with Historical 
Background, The Shaw-Pascal Partnership, Produéction 
Difficulties, Costumes, Decor and Sets. The portrait 
frontispiece represents Shaw and Pascal in Shaw’s 
study. 

Sociery oF ANTIQUARIES. The Presidents of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London 
With Biographical Notes. Society of An- 
tiquaries, 1945. 

The Foreword sketches the history of the Society 
from the probable date of its inception in 1707 and 
gives short biographies Of its Presidents, seventeen in 
number, between 1717 and 1897. The names only are 
given of nine succeeding Presidents bringing the total 
number up to twenty-six in 1944. 

Tasort (Paul) Restless Summer. Sylvan Press. 


10s. 6d. net. 

This personal account of the summer following 
V.E. day, May, 1945, is a mixture of biography and 
philosophy, of opinion and experience, formed from the 
diaries and notebooks of a versatile and experienced 
observer, who finds that although hostilities had ceased, 
we are all restless and unable to settle down to any 
ordered way of normal life. 


FICTION 


CarGi.u (Leslie) Fortune’s Apprentice. Jen- 


kins. 8s. 6d. net. 

The dangers and difficulties consequent on under- 
taking the education of the son of a local garage keeper 
by the land-owner, Sir Charles Sturton, are here ad- 
mirably depiéted. John Morris, the objeé& of the 
experiment, makes such good use of his advantages 
that he falls foul of those who believe in class distin&tions. 
Particularly is this the case when he falls in love with 
Diana the daughter of Admiral Sindley. It takes a 
social upheaval to equalise things. 

Carter (Dorothy) When Helen Sails North. 


Lutterworth. 6s. net. 

Helen Martin, the much-travelled Wren, sets off 
to Iceland, where gaicty and then disaster overtake her 
and her two companions. A Story full of adventure. 
Drifting floes, camping in the cold, an unexpected 
capture and rumours of other disasters, keep the girls 
full of excitement if not always of rejoicing. But when 
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David and two of his friends turn up and settle things 
in their own way they all look forward to the end of 
the war and a peaceful time of happiness. 

HeminG (D. E.) To Be Content. Lutterworth. 
gs. 6d. net. 

Married life in Greenstreet was not all bliss for 
Connie Rylance and her husband Tom, but the picture 
of it here cleverly presented is true to life with its many 
ups and downs. In 1914 when Tom went to the first 
world war, Constance had to learn to assume responsi- 
bility. She not only did that, but she learnt the even 
greater lesson of life, which was to make the best of it. 
Howe (Muriel) Until the Day. Jenkins. 

8s. 6d. net. 

Janet Morreby lost her husband, Philip, not long 
before her son and daughter were born. Life had seemed 
to her to Stop dead, but on the contrary, she found 
that she had to pull herself together for the children’s 
sake and make a home for them. This had always been 
her ideal plan but it was not to be attained without 
effort and sacrifice. A romantic and sincere Story 
written by an adept in the art. 

Kenyon (James W.) MyStery at Brinsford. 
Nelson. 7s. 6d. net. 

Conspiracy, explosions, secret wireless transmitting 
Stations and all the other ingredients are involved in a 
first-rate Story of Fifth Column devilries at the begin- 
ning of the war. Martin Lynd plays the part of hero 
remarkably well and he wins a reward keeps the excited 
reader guessing to the end. A thriller of the best type 
for boys. 

PoutseN (Charles) English Episode. A Tale 
of the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. Progress 
Publishing. 8s. 6d. net. 

William Gallacher writes a preface to this story 
of the Rebellion of Wat Tyler in which the “ mad 
Priest ” of Kent, John Ball, played an impressive part. 
The Story is Stri€tly historical and shows how Ball 
preached his doétrine of the equality between gentry 
and villeins. The struggle for freedom in all its grim 
reality is threaded with a lighter vein of romance in 
the love story of Allen Danly and Maude, daughter of 
John the Smith. 

SERNICOLI (Davide) Silence Speaks. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Not quite so much “ sheik ” in this stirring story 
as in the same author’s well-known desert stories, but 
none the less dramatic for that. Rowena Murrey and 
Guy Erard marry to avoid losing their inheritance. 
The marriage is not an unqualified success, but an un- 


foreseen accident clears the air and final happiness is 

won. 

(Anthony) Nina Balatka. Linda 
Tressel. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. 3s. od. net. 

This is the latest volume in The World’s Classics, 
the a po pocket series. A very welcome reprint of 
two of Trollope’s novels which appeared for the first 
time anonymously in Blackwood’s Magazine in 1866 
and 1867. 

Turner Wuire (Leslie) Look Away, Look 
Away. Boardman. 9s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Polycarpe is a charaéter. From the moment 
she tackles the deputy-marshal who has come to seize 
“The Southern Belle,” of which she is the owner, 
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excitement is rife and the Mississippi becomes the 
background of all the human passions. The period 
follows immediately on the American Civil War and 
the story of Dan and Sina is fraught with difficulties 
and adventure which end only when at length they 
arrive ‘Across the Miss’ssippi—Back Home.” 


WHEATLEY (Dennis) Codeword — Golden 
Fleece. Hutchinson. tos. 6d. net. 


This is the story of how the Indomitable Four, the 
so-called Modern Musketeers, of whom the leading 
spirit is the Duke de Richleau, came to be in Poland 
before the outbreak of hostilities in the summer of 1939 
and concerns the deeds of valour and the miracles of 
adventure they achieve during this exciting period. 
Princess Marie Lou, known to her friends as the pocket 
Venus, and the other glamour lady known as the 
Golden Spaniard play their romantic parts, the whole 
forming one of the most intriguing war Stories written 
by an adept at the art. 


JUVENILES 


Grecory (Lester) Kid Cyclone. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Desperate men playing Dice with Destiny is the 
thrilling scheme of this Western Story. Kid Cyclone is 
the debonair hero, who is outlawed for attempting a 
bank hold-up. A girl comes into his life who makes 
a change in his outlook and he prevents the violence of 
a range war, but at long last he rides off on his horse, 
Windfall, “‘ You an’ me on the trail together. But 
heck !—we got a saddle-bag full of memories this 
time.”” A lovable charaéter Kid Cyclone, with a name 
that suits his aétions remarkably well. 
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Mee (Arthur J.) Nature Study Talks for 
Youngsters. [llus. Littlebury. 8s. 6d. net. 
Boys and girls will enjoy having in compaét form 
this colleétion of talks delivered to schools in the 
“ Nature Study” series of broadcasts by A. J. Mee. 
A considerable variety of topics are touched on, ranging 
from “‘ Can plants see and feel,” to “Answers to in- 
quisitive youngsters.” No attempt at continuity has 
been made, but each talk is complete in itself, which 
makes for enjoyment and diversity. Many pleasant 
sketches illustrate each subject. It may be said with 
confidence that all children will derive great pleasure 
from this delightful volume. 
Reii.y (William K.) The Secret of the Range. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

A killer-wolf attacks calves and trouble Starts 
right off as is the usual gist of a WeStern Story. Murder 
of a Stranger follows, and Jeff Hart, the hero, is told 
that his dog had a hand in the affair, if the expression 
is allowable. Mystery piles upon mystery and horror, 
Anne Ridley takes a part in it and at long last the secret 
is revealed, 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

THE AMERICAN SERB, May-June, 1946.— 
BRITISH BOOK NEWS, Nos. 70 and 71, May, 1946. 
THE BOOKSHELF, May, 1946.—BOOKBINDING 
AND PRODUCTION, September, 1945. — 
TEACHERS OF TO-DAY, June-August, 1946.- 
THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, May-June, 1946.— 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, May 
and june, 1946, Nos. 5 and 6.—THE LIBRARIAN 
AND BOOK-WORLD, Vol. XXXV, No. 10, June, 
1946.—LIBRARY JOURNAL, May 18t, 1946, No. 9, 
May 15th, 1946, No. 10, June 1$t, 1946, No. 11. 
THEY HAD 7 MONTHS.—MORE BOOKS, Bulletin 
of the Boston Public Library for June, 1946.—-_W1LSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, June, 1946. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 

“ Tue Lrsrary Worvp.” 
Sir, 

[ should like to say how interesting I found 
the survey of the Conference written by ‘‘a 
provincial librarian,” but I should like to 
correét him on one point. [ am very grateful 
for his favourable impression of my contribu- 
tion but would respeétfully point out to him 
that he has rather misinterpreted my analogy. 
My purpose in rising to speak was that I felt 
that those on the platform were laying blame 
on Borough Treasurers which should have been 
ascribed to Librarians and Library Chairmen. 
I made the admission that Borough Treasurers 
are only human, implying thereby that they 
had a point of view which they were obliged 
to press at every opportunity. Those of us 
who are connected with Libraries also have a 
point of view, and if we are to make any pro- 
gress we must press forward our claims, and 
induce Budget Committees, by the very 


strength of our case and the forcefulness of 
our argument, to finance our programmes. 

My reference to the guard waving the flag 
was intended to apply not to Borough 
Treasurers, but to those speakers at the Con- 
ference and to those on the platform who 
appeared to be waving the danger signal far 
too frequently. I suggested that the drivers 
of the train, Librarians and Library Chairmen, 
must not pay too much attention to these, 
otherwise the train would never leave the 
Station, and therefore we should never reach 
our destination. 

I am sure you will not mind my correcting 
on this point the contributor whose article 
interested me so much. 

Yours, etc., 
T. S. Harris, 
Chairman, Swansea Public Libraries Committee 
Central Public Library, a 
Alexandra Road, 
Swansea. 


Tue Eprror, 
“ Tue Lrprary Worvp.” 
May 15th, 1946, 

Sir,—Thanks for sending us the clipping 
referring to United States Cumulative Book 
Auétion Records to show how the notice ee 
appears in the Lisrary Wor.p of April, 1946, 

There are some correétions we would like to ene & 
call to your attention and hope that you will 
correct them accordingly. 

The 1940-45 volume is not an index—it is 
a cumulation listing all entries in full and being 
complete in itself in one alphabet for the five 
years. This we feel is very important. 

We would very much appreciate anything 
you can do to see that your readers are given @ 
true impression of United States Cumulative 
Book Auétion Records. 

Yours, etc., 
EUGENE THUMIMs 


95 Broad Street, 
New York City, 4. 
We much regret that the inaccuracies o 

which Mr. Thumim complains were allowed 

to creep into our review and we make the 
following correétion : 

Tue Lrsprary Wor_p, p. 150: 

SuHaptro (S. R.) ed. United States Cumulative 
Book Auétion Records. 1943-44. New Yorkg 
Want List, 1944. $10. 
The price of this work was wrongly Stated as $8% 

The five year cumulative volume will contain the fullj 

entries for the years 1940-45 of all books sold for $3 off 

more, not $5 as mentioned in our review. [Ep. Liprar® 

Worvp]. 
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